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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1948 1947 
MONTH END DATA 





September August July September 





Shares Listed 

Market Value of Listed Miata 

Par Value of Bonds Listed 

Market Value of Listed Bonds . 
Market Value of All Listed Securities 
Stock Issues Listed . 

Bond Issues Listed. . . : 
Total Stock and/or Bond thisiaits A 


(Mil.) 2,004 1,998 1,991 1,870 
(Mil. $) 68,614 70,862 71,056 67,522 
(Mil. $) 131,294 131,707 131,593 137,666 
(Mil. $) 131,128 131,610 131,645 140,499 
(Mil. $) 199,742 202,472 202,701 208,021 
(No.) 1,414 1,413 1,410 1,371 
(No.) 906 907 903 915 
(No.) 1,228 $227 1,226 1,212 


Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB . . . . (%) 75.0 77.7 78.2 77.5 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A. . . . . ($) 44,32 45.70 46.22 49.09 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A. . . . ($) 34.25 35.47 35.69 36.11 
Bonds: Market Value = Par ValueA .... . ($) 99.87 99.93 100.04 102.06 


Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues . (MiL $) 73 84 115 139 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . . . (Mil $) 233 239 260 239R 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares. . . (%) 0.34 0.34 0.37 0.35 
Member Borrowings—Total a <@ (Mil. $) 306 323 375 378R 


N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . 


(No.) 930 932 916 
(No.) 2,726 2,726 2,714 2,660 


Customers’ Net Debit Balances C . 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C 


(Mil. $) 573 608 570 
(Mil. $) 54 74 78 
(Mil. $) 551 577 630 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume . cena eae 15,039 
Ratio to Listed Shares. . . . . ~~... . (%) : 0.75 
Daily Average  % 


Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D 


24,585 16,017 
1.24 0.86 
(Thou.) 684 1,371 763 


(Thou.) 21,032 32,676 20,199 





Money Value of Total Share Sales D . 


Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . 
Daily Average 


Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . 


N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred . 
Average Price - . 


Shares in Short Interest D 


(Thou. $) 


(Thou. $) 


(%) 
(Thou. $) 


(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 


(No.) 
($) 


(Thou.) 


1 
59,000 
10/15/48 


623,414 


55,967 
043 
2,544 
63,479 
48,470 


2 
62,000 
9/15/48 


934,039 


75,831 73,440 
-058 -053 
3,611 3,497 


86,380 69,316 
64,672 51,284 


608,017 


2 0 
68,000 0 
8/13/48 10/15/47 











950 





1,009 1,190 








A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


NOT for new listmgs or suspensions. 


B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs and stock dividends but 


C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 


Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 
members of national securities exchanges and for general 
partners of such firms. 
D—Based on ledger dates. 


R—Revised. 


FRONT COVER BY FREDERIC LEWIS 
















a year, 





N summary of the detailed dividend 

records for nine months on common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, these statistics dominate the 
scene— 

Cash disbursements, amounting to $2,- 
502,053,000, showed an increase of 14.8 
per cent over the corresponding period of 
last year ; 

Dividends were paid by 86.4 per cent 
of the 985 equities in the list as of Sep- 
tember 30 this year; 

Despite the high level of payments, re- 
turns to stockholders were reduced on 99 
issues and eliminated or deferred on 25 
others; 

Of the 851 listed common stocks which 
paid dividends, 49.7 per cent made larger 
payments than in 1947; 

Total listings of 985 issues showed an 
increase of 31 during the 12 months be- 
gun Oct. 1, 1947, due to new additions 
to the list. 


Results of Individual Groups 


The statistical table on the next page 
presents salient items of three quarters in 
which the scale of business remained high 
and many corporations were enabled, 
through large volume, to sustain profit 
margins reasonably well in the face of 
rising costs. 

Reference to the table will disclose what 
seems to be a sharp discrepancy with other 
percentage increases in the group of avia- 
tion manufacturing companies. The 260.9 
per cent dividend increase is explained in 
large part by the fact that seven of the 
eight concerns which made payments in- 
creased their outlays; in fact, three large 
organizations, which paid nothing in the 
first nine months of 1947, made sizable 
cash distributions this year. These were 
Lockheed, North American Aviation 





Dividends 
of Nine Months 


DESPITE SOME SOFTENING, 
HOLD THE LINE 


Corp. and the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

The Curtiss-Wright dividend of $1, 
market followers will recall, attracted 
much attention. This might be referred 
to as a special situation, but there were 
other dividend events out of the ordinary, 
too, among other groups. The Chrysler 
Motor disbursement was $3, compared 
with the equivalent of $1.875 in 1947 
when a two for one split of the stock was 
taken into consideration. As General Mo- 
tors raised its rate from 75 cents to $1 
in August, the increase on this huge 
share capitalization lifted dollar payments 
sharply; and both companies counted 
heavily in the 25 per cent increase for 
the automotive group. 

The upturn reflected a period of heavy 
motor car and truck production, fairly 
free of labor stoppages and aided by a 
freer flow of materials than a year before. 


Uptrend in Building Group 


The building construction category en- 
joyed a fairly general dividend uplift, 
as 19 of the 25 companies paid increases 
and the over-all rise was close to 40 per 
cent. The farm machinery area stood 
well toward the top among groups scor- 
ing gains. The upturn of 42.5 per cent 
was needled by International Harvester’s 
rise from 88 cents a share last year (mak- 
ing adjustment for the three for one stock 
split-up) to $1.35 on approximately 13,- 
000,000 shares. 

Thirty-eight of 42 petroleum companies 
climbed higher on the dividend ladder, 
resulting in a group advance of 22.1 per 
cent. Standard Oil (N.J.) paid only $1 
in cash, against $2 last year, but a stock 
dividend of 21% per cent had an approxi- 
mate market value of $2 a share. This 
was not, however, counted as cash in the 
compilation. All 42 of the companies 


















































































































































































































EWING GALLOWAY 


High rates of activity in basic industries bol- 
ster the entire structure of nation’s eco 
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made payments, extending further the long 
record of profitable operations in the oil 
trade. 

In the railroad department a rise of 
14.3 per cent occurred in the nine months. 
Union Pacific, split two for one in the late 
summer, distributed $10.50 in dividends. 
The previous rate was $6 a year. The 82 
rail equity issues constitute the second 
largest group in the Stock Exchange list. 
resulting in a wide distribution of carrier 
stocks. In spite of onerous increases of 
wages and other costs, offset in part by 
several rate advances, the railroads’ heavy 
trafic volume paid off fairly well. Fifty- 
four of the issues distributed dividends 
and 16 of them paid more than in 
1947. 

Chemical companies evidently found 
competition rising during the three quar- 
ters. for 17 of the 71 equity issues on 
which dividends were disbursed paid less 
than in the preceding year. This devel- 





No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (9-30-48) 
Aircraft Mfrs. 14 
Amusement 21 
Automotive ; 66 
Building . . . -- - 26 
Business & Office Equip. 10 
Chemical . 7 
Electrical Equipment 19 
Farm Machinery 7 
Financial . 30 
Food 66 
Garment Mfrs. . 6 
Land, Realty & Hotels 6 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. ll 
Machinery & Metals 98 
a 36 
Paper & Publishing 32 
Petroleum 42 
Railroad P 82 
Retail Merchandising 71 
Rubber 10 
Shipbuilding 5 
Ship Operating 6 
Steel, Iron & Coke . 39 
Textile 37 
Tobacco es 17 
Transportation Services . 4 
Utilities ae ae 73 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad . 24 
Foreign Companies 16 
Other Companies 35 
Total 985 


opment was countered by increases among 
21 companies, but the upturn of aggre- 
gate payments amounted to no more than 
4.5 per cent. The advantage ran smaller 
percentage-wise than in case of many 
other groups; but a feature which has 
marked the chemical aggregation for a 
long time continued to prevail . .. a 
state of fair dividend stability, taking the 
average. 


Favorable Steel Showing 


Dividend increases in important spots, 
where share capital is large. worked to 
give the steel group a sharp lift. Beth- 
lehem, allowing for the three for one 
split-up, paid out $1.80 a share against 
$1.50 in the same 1947 interval, U.S. 
Steel’s return to holders of common stock 
was $3.75 a share, against $3. Steel and 
iron companies, often rated as either 
“prince or pauper,” stood well up in the 
ranks of prosperous units, with dividends 


distributed on 33 of the 39 listed commoy 
stocks; of these, 18 paid out more cash 
than the year before. 

In ratio of payers to total listings 
paper and publishing stocks scored q 
somewhat better showing than the steels 
Of 32 issues, 30 made payments, 17 paid 
more than in 1947 and only four paig 
less. The 28.8 per cent increase of the 
group’s aggregate distribution was im. 
pressive for the reason that the Position 
of supply and demand in this field, which 
was among the tightest during the war 
and early post-war period, was reported 
somewhat easier this year. 


Mining Payments Gain 


The mining department continued the 
sturdy showing which has been evident 
in the records ever since 1939, with 30 
of the 36 listed stocks making payments, 
Furthermore, 18 paid out more cash than 


(Continued on page 12) 


DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1948 


Number Paying Number Number Number Estimated 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying Aggregate Amount of Per 
In First 9 Months Increased Same Reduced Dividend Payments Cent 
1947 1948 Dividends Dividends Dividends 1st 9 Mos. 1947 Ist 9 Mos. 1948 Change 
6 8 7 ] 2 $ 5,470,000 $ 19,741,000 +260.9%* 
18 17 6 5 7 44,623,000 39,893,000 — 10.6 
53 56 10 10 7 163,768,000 204,762,000 + 25.0 
23 25 19 5 l 22,597,000 31,171,000 + 37.9 
9 9 7 2 0 18,056,000 21,663,000 + 20.0 
73 71 21 35 17 257,766,000 269,339,000 + 4.5 | 
19 19 9 8 2 57,799,000 59,658,000 + 3.2 } 
4 5 3 2 0 19,108,000 27,237,000 + 42.5 
26 28 14 13 1 50,170,000 54,061,000 + 7.8 
62 63 30 19 14 135,234,000 157,224,000 + 16.3 
6 6 2 3 1 2,552,000 2,651,000 + 3.9 
4 5 2 3 0 2,575,000 3,181,000 + 23.5 
10 10 6 2 3 12,800,000 15,489,000 + 21.0 
84 91 48 40 4 78,805,000 97,698,000 + 24.0 
27 30 18 9 3 87,746,000 106,202,000 + 21.0 
28 30 17 10 4 35,638,000 45,887,000 + 28.8 
40 42 38 3 l 254,634,000 310,904,000 + 22.1 
48 54 16 32 6 135,404,000 154,814,000 + 14.3 
66 65 17 37 13 156,157,000 160,651,000 + 2.9 
10 8 1 7 2 26,319,000 26,445,000 + 05 
5 4 0 4 ] 2,941,000 2,312,000 — 21.4 
3 4 3 1 ] 6,718,000 8,031,000 + 19.5 
a2 33 18 13 3 89,539,000 105,849,000 + 18.2 
35 36 24 9 3 51,282,000 61,769,000 + 20.4 
16 16 t 8 1 43,459,000 49,890,000 + 14.8 
3 2 l 0 2 1,058,000 808,000 — 23.6 
61 63 19 37 9 301,165,000 332,140,000 + 10.3 
15 12 8 1 6 38,961,000 47,920,000 + 23.0 
15 14 5 6 + 51,596,000 54,497,000 + 5.6 
24 25 17 4 6 26,285,000 30,166,000 + 14.8 
827 851 423 329 1247 $2,180,225,000 $2,502,053,000 + 14.8% 


Approximately one-half of the $14,271,000 gain in the aircraft manufacturing group was accounted for by a $1 a share payment by Curtiss-Wright. 


; Ia = "ere = 7 ; H ; Si 
+ Payments were reduced on 99 issues and eliminated or deferred on 25 issues. 
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A FARMER 
Discovers the Stock Kxchang 
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By WILLIAM RIDGWAY SMITH 


ALLEY CITY, N. D. . . . Necessity 

may or may not be the mother of 
invention. Not being notably inventive, | 
wouldn’t know. But I can attest that hard 
times in the wheat country sharpen a per- 
son's wits, nudge him into a defense of 
his income, when Nature shall provide 
an income again. 

That is how and why I am now a stock- 
holder in some strong corporations listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

It's not likely that my experience is 
exceptional. Anyway, you can take it for 
whatever it may be worth. Especially as 
a deal of thinking about investment was 
done after some of the wreckage of the 
drought years of 1932-36 had been cleared 
away. Wheat at 40 cents a bushel, back 
there, when a farmer had any to sell! 
Debts, when money could be borrowed, 
contracted for the bare necessities! Tax 
arrangements with the county to save 
property through a lien on better times! 

Farm equipment, building materials, 
cars, clothing—all of these were things 
which a person just looked at wistfully 
in store windows and mail order cata- 
logues, 

That was drought, a part of it. When 
better crops and higher prices came in 
1937, 1938 and 1939, old debts had to 
be paid off first. There was time for 
little besides work. The thinking, in my 


case, began when readjustments, the ar- 
rival back on a fairly -even keel, brought 
a breathing spell, My 320 acres were 
again profitable, farmed on an efficient 
crop-sharing basis. I believed as strongly 
as ever that all prosperity in this country 
was basically dependent upon reasonable 
agricultural returns. Yet, suppose drought 
should strike again? Suppose that a pe- 
riod of good prices and a strong demand 
should be succeeded by low prices and 
a slackened demand? 


Seeks Other Income Source 


Nothing more than surface thought 
showed that a wheat grower, a one-crop- 
for-market man, had better bestir him- 
self. Get some diversification. Spread 
out from a fundamental—to maintain 
the land’s productiveness— into property 
which local drought and low grain mar- 
kets would be slow to affect, if at all. 
That is, get diversified income additional 
to earnings derived from the soil! 

Yet it was a full eight years before I 
began to invest in securities besides Gov- 
ernment bonds! 

Yes, I had taken a “flyer” now and 
then. Who hasn’t? Mine were mostly in 
gold mining shares. Who hasn’t taken on 
some of them now and then? But these 
ventures had not been entered into with 
thought or expectation more serious than 
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Drought-Induced Search 
for Diversified Ventures 
Spreads His Interests 
into Listed, Easily 


Marketable Securities 











is devoted to a game. Nor did they absorb 
much money .. . and one “penny stock” 
actually paid dividends. 

My first reasoned outside investment 
was in a couple of houses to rent out. 
Then another, as the return was pretty 
good and is still good, joined with 
an increased value of the real property. 
But here was diversification of a limited 
nature. I needed more. I can say this, too, 
about the lessons of a long drought: a 
dollar stands up and looks a person in 
the face, and the person gets a real good 
look at the value of a dollar. The dollar 
may grow “cheaper,” as it has since 1939; 
still it is a dollar, a part of the world’s 
soundest currency, and if it shades off in 
what it can buy for a while, after an 
interval it will buy more. It always has, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Broader Interest 


in Employe Stock Purchase Plans 





HANDFUL of leading business cor- 
porations have long made it a prac- 
tice to encourage the rank and file of 
their employes to participate in the own- 
ership of their companies. A program of 
this sort, administered on a reasonable 
basis and with some safeguard to make 
it operative only when the company’s se- 
curities appear moderately priced, would 
seem to offer so many definite advantages 
that it might have attained wider popular- 
ity in recent years. 

That it has not done so has been due 
(1) to the first call of War Bond Savings 
Plans during the war and continuing into 
the immediate post-war period, (2) to the 
rapid turnover of personnel during the 
peak of the war-time business activity, 
which made long-range stock purchase 
plans impracticable. 

The fact that these plans often consti- 
tute a new offering, and thus are subject 
to registration with the SEC, also has 
been a deterring influence. 


New Plans Introduced 


Only within the last several months 
have stock purchase plans been re-intro- 
duced on any extensive scale. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which with 
50,000 employe-stockholders at the end 
of 1947 provided a classic example of 
employe ownership, made an additional 
offering of stock to its employes at that 
time and 230,000 persons are now pur- 
chasing its shares on the installment plan. 
The company has announced that this will 
be followed up by a new stock offering 
to employes in December. Company- 
wide stock acquisition plans also have 
been placed in operation in the last few 
months by such other well-known busi- 
ness concerns as Westinghouse Electric 
and Jewel Tea. 

There is nothing new about stock pur- 
chase plans limited to a relatively small 
group of key executives or supervisory 
employes. What differentiates the plans 
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MORE COMPANIES 
STRIVE FOR 
GREATER SENSE OF 
PROPRIETORSHIP 
AMONG WORKERS 





By THOMAS BALMER 


described here is that shares are made 
available, on identical terms, to all em- 
ployes. The total number of shares set 
aside for this purpose often is consider- 
able, in the case of A.T. & T. amounting 
to 2,800,000; and for Westinghouse, 
900,000 shares. 

The primary purpose is not to raise 
new capital, but, as stated in some of the 
announcements of these plans, “to stimu- 
late ownership interest on the part of 
employes,” or “to develop a sense of pro- 
prietorship.” Westinghouse Electric says 
simply, “We have adopted the plan be- 
cause we believe it is to everybody’s 
interest—yours, management’s and stock- 
holders’-—that you and your fellow em- 
ployes have an ownership in the com- 


pany.” 
Roles Overlap 


As more workers become part owners 
of these enterprises, it will be demon- 
strated once again just how illusory are 
any attempts to draw a hard and fast line 
between labor and capital. More often 
than not, any one individual finds him- 
self daily in both roles—as a worker and 
as an acquirer of capital, True enough, 
wage rates—rather than dividend rates— 


usually occupy first attention, for the job 
customarily is the far more important 
source of income. Nevertheless the dual 
unction persists. 

The fact of the matter is that, with the 
income tax and surtax being what they 
are in the upper brackets, the rank and 
file of corporate employes may be the 
ones best situated to put something aside 
for investment. The largest gains in real 
income in recent years have been am 
wage-earning groups. Meanwhile the 
constant stream of secondary and special 
offerings of large blocks of stocks in the 
market testify to the inroads being made 
on large, private fortunes. 

The Saturday Evening Post anticipated 
this development when it said more than 
two years ago: “The net of it is that, hay 
ing decided to dissipate the great fortunes 
which have until recently provided @ 
large proportion of new investments, We 
are forced to rely on the mass of small 
investors for the money to reconvert it 
dustrial plants, re-equip railroads and 
utilities, and in general do over Amet 
ica. r 


Exert Wide Influence 


Adoption of employe stock purchase 
plans by a few large corporations may 
appear a modest beginning toward more 
widely popularized investment. In com 
parison to the extent that the public has 
used the Stock Exchange’s marketing fe 
cilities in recent months, their influence 
is less negligible. As of last June 30, the 
most recent date on which a count was 
made, all member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange combined had 100,4% 
open margin accounts on their books. By 
comparison, in the lone case of A.T. &T, 
230,000 employes currently are purchas 
ing the company’s stock. 

The principal feature of the plans’ 
that they offer a system of periodic sav 
ings, since payments ordinarily are made 
by deductions from payroll, by which 
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funds are built up expressly for the pur- 
pose of investment. But there are other 
advantages to a formally conducted pro- 
cram. The number of shares an employe 
is entitled to purchase is related to the 
size of his annual salary or wages, so 
there is little likelihood of the purchaser 
becoming over-extended in risk invest- 
ments. 

The plans make it clear that stock pur- 
chases are not intended to interfere with 
savings or life insurance programs in 
which the employes are participating. 


Place in Over-All Program 


Ownership of stocks is regarded as a 
proper undertaking only after adequate 
savings for emergencies, for home owner- 
ship, and a program of life insurance. 

The managements generally emphasize 
also that the intention is that employes 
will hold their stock on an investment 
basis. 

All three of the plans under discussion 


Salient features of the three individual 
stock purchase plans are outlined below: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Company—An employe may elect to 
purchase one share of stock for each full 
$500 of his annual basic rate of pay, ex- 
cept that no one may buy more than 50 
shares under the plan. Purchases may be 
for a smaller number of shares than the 
total to which an employe is entitled. 

The shares are to be paid for in install- 
ments, with no right of prepayment, by 
an allotment from the employe’s pay of 
$5.00 per share per month. Interest is 
credited on the installment payments at 
the rate of 2 per cent a year, compounded 
semi-annually. 

The price at which an employe acquires 
his shares is to be $20 below the average 
market price on the New York Stock Ex- 
change either for the month in which 
payment is completed or for the next suc- 
ceeding month, whichever is lower. But 





EWING GALLOWAY 


With wage-earning groups scoring the largest gains in real income in recent years, the 
rank and file of corporate employes find themselves better able to put something aside 
for investment. Increasing numbers of workers are taking part in stock purchase programs 


here also provide for the shares to be ac- 
quired at a price somewhat lower than 
the market price on the New York Stock 
Exchange at the time the payments are 
made. 

At any time while he is making pay- 
ments toward his shares, the buyer also 
has the option of reducing his payments 
and acquiring a smaller number of shares. 

Two of the plans also provide for a 
period, one of 10 and the other of 20 
days, following the completion of all pay- 
ments when the prospective buyer may 
elect either to go through with his pur- 
chase, or have his money refunded to him. 


in no event will the price be more than 
$150 per share nor less than $100 per 
share. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany first installed an employe purehase 
plan in 1915. In 1919 another offering oc- 
curred. From 1921 to 1933 a third pro- 
gram was carried on, being discontinued 
because the broad stock market decline of 
the early 1930s made the offering price 
unrealistic. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
—One share of stock may be purchased 
for each full $200 of an employe’s an- 


nual salary or wages. Stock may be pur- 
chased in lesser amounts down to a mini- 
mum of 4 shares. No one may buy more 
than 125 shares under the plan. 

There is a limitation on the total offer- 
ing, in that the company estimates that 
if every employe purchased all the shares 
for which he is eligible, the total would 
come to approximately 1,800,000 shares. 
Actually, the offering is limited to 900,000 
shares and the company has been approv- 
ing applications in the order in which 
they are received. 

The shares are to be paid for by de- 
ducting $2.00 per share monthly from 
the employe’s pay. Provision is made for 
prepayment of the balance due on the 
purchase price in the case of employes 
entering upon leave of absence or retire- 
ment. 

Stock will be acquired by employes at a 
price $3 per share lower than the aver- 
age market price on the New York Stock 
Exchange during the month in which pay- 
ment is completed, but in no event will 
the price be more than $31 nor less than 
$25 per share. 

In the first 10 days of the month fol- 
lowing completion of payments, an em- 
ploye may at any time cancel his intended 
purchase and have the full amount of his 
payments refunded to him. 

A point of interest in the Westinghouse 
plan is that the management takes care to 
state that “after employes complete their 
purchases and receive their stock, they 
will be in the same position as any other 
stockholder and must assume all the risks 
of their investment as do other stock- 


holders.” 


JeweL Tea Co., INc.—Employes may 
purchase one share of stock for each $5.00 
of weekly compensation. A down pay- 
ment of $5.00 per share is required and 
a period of up to 100 weeks is allowed 
for paying the remainder. An employe 
may pay up the balance due at any time 
and may also purchase stock for cash. 

The price per share to the employe is 
$2.00 below the closing price on the New 
York Stock Exchange on the day the ap- 
plication to purchase is accepted by the 
company. Dividends accruing in the in- 
terval between the acceptance of an ap- 
plication and the: issuance of the stock 
certificate are, in addition, subtracted 
from the purchase price. 

Jewel Tea Co. formerly had a company 
plan for the sale of common stock in op- 
eration from 1926 to 1938. The new plan 
described here was authorized by the com- 
pany’s board of directors last April, and 
was announced to its employes in May. 
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Farmer Discovers the Stock Exchange 


(Continued from page 3) 


it will again. The task, then, so I calcu- 
lated, was to get the more plentiful dol- 
lars of a boom period to work in a 
variety of property — income-producing 
property—where they would have sound 
substance when the dollar grew “dearer.” 
More than that, my gradual reasoning 
decided, diversification should be 
cerned with the ownership of property. 
A farmer who owns his land outright 
thinks in terms of ownership. For ex- 
ample, I bought houses instead of mort- 
gages on houses. It was only a step to 
consider desired investment in corpora- 
tions in terms of ownership; that is, in 
terms of common stock. As a farmer | 
had known good times and bad times: 
the money invested in the land would do 
well in good times and make a modest 
or sometimes mighty low return in bad 
times. With this background, I had no 
illusions about common stock ownership. 
When a corporation in which I bought 
a partnership interest made money, div- 
idends would be paid; if money was 
lost in the business, or profits were low, 
the dividends would certainly show it. 
Risk lay in recollections of the 1929 
market. Men among whom I began to 
inquire about stocks wouldn't let me for- 
get “29. Still I felt sure that carefully 
selected stocks would answer 
the purpose I had in mind. Only, it was 
necessary to learn a great deal about 
them and I knew mighty little. Friends 
who held stocks told me what they knew, 
why they had bought; but such informa- 
tion was sketchy and too often supplied 
by investors who knew little more than 
I did. I would have to go further afield. 


con- 


common 


Acquiring Information 


These tentative approaches to sources 
of information began when I felt that 
diversification in for rent had 
gone far enough. Probably I proceeded 
too slowly, but when you see what de- 
veloped from my snail’s pace, you may 
agree with me that to be deliberate in 
action sets a good foundation. Someone 
mentioned that writing to different broker- 
age firms ought to produce suggestions 


houses 


about both ways and means to invest. 
This I did. An inquiry was even made 
of a firm in the state of Maine, a long 
way from North Dakota. 

The firms I wrote to always answered 
promptly and courteously. My accumula- 
tion of information, comment and sug- 
gestions began to rise. When it came to 
asking opinions about particular stocks, 
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I tried to strike a balance; the opinions, 
I felt, would vary and sometimes one 
would oppose another. But each broker 
would give his honest opinion as of the 
time he received my inquiry. Knowing 
the ups and downs of farming, I tried 
to make allowance for the probability 
that any opinion of any moment could be 
altered later by changes in the state of 
corporate business. The broker could see 
only so far ahead. By setting off one 
opinion against another, however, it was 
possible to get many points of view and 
that informative. Although much 
lime was spent in preparation, advertise- 
ments of the New York Stock Exchange 
which I saw in magazines convinced me 
that my tortoise-like progress was the 
best for me. The Exchange hammered 
home the point—get the facts!—and that 
suited me to a T. 


was 


It was these advertisements that began 
to pivot my plans around the Stock Ex- 
change market. Before seeing them, the 
Exchange had seemed like something big 
and unapproachable. A market in distant 
New York. A market for well-to-do city 
people, where “lambs” got sheared. 


Market Place Chosen 


Information from brokers of the Stock 
Exchange, the advertisements and other 
bits of information showed me, who 
hadn’t given much thought to it, that a 
long-existent market place had a merit 
that ought to be valuable. A lot of people 
had been more than ready to sell stock 
to me over the years, but when I wanted 
to sell no one seemed to be around who 
was willing to re-buy the stock. I refer, 
of course, to the pieces of paper acquired 
on speculative “flyers.” 

While looking about for investments, 
it struck me as the logical thing to do my 
investing in a market where I could sell, 
if necessary, without a lot of trouble. | 
haven’t sold much stock since | began to 
invest, but to know that a ready market 
exists is a comfortable feeling to have. 

I studied dividend records. | 
scribed to several 


sub- 
information services 
about stocks, and to magazines along the 
same line. And years passed and I had 
not yet invested in any equity security! 

Then I picked several stocks which 
appeared to measure up to a kind of 
standard I had in mind. I wrote to the 
presidents of the companies for informa- 
tion about their business; in every case 
a reply was received, a personal letter. 
Several of these stocks I later bought. 


and I want to say that a personal lette 
from a company president makes a yp, 
lationship between stockholder and 
company warmer. The next step was to 
select a brokerage firm and this I did 
stating what I wanted—diversification 
among Stock Exchange stocks with long 
successful histories. The firm was mor 
than obliging and helpful and most of 
my business has been done with that 
house. I take no stock in changing around 
when a service suits me. 

First purchases were in stocks of cop. 
cerns selling merchandise to low ang 
middle income mail - order 
houses, national store companies, ete, 
Next came prominent oil company stocks, 
and I should mention that before buying 
any stock, I got a copy of the company’ 
listing application on the New York 
Stock Exchange and studied it. I traced 
out dividend records, learned how to 
figure book values. As soon as I owned 
a few stocks, the constant value of daily 
quotation tables in newspapers , 
preciated. 

Chemical stocks next received practical 
attention. The attraction to them came 
not only from some excellent dividend 
records but also the fact that this busi. 
ness is on the move, adding new produets 
frequently. More recent purchases have 
given further variety to my list. 


groups: 


was ap- 


Room for More Study 


Progress, I feel, has been made in three 
directions—(1) getting needed informa 
tion about stocks and the market, (2) buy- 
ing some shares which have filled certain 
specifications, (3) feeling my way toward 
good diversification. But a lot of think 
ing and study still has to be done on this 
third step. To buy more different stocks 
or to aim at a marking down of the prices 
of stocks already owned by buying more 
of them—diversifying prices, that is’ 

Thinking aloud, so to say, a spread of 
prices, some maybe fairly high and 
others lower, has another advantage for 
the owner. As the average of the prices 
heads downward, dividends make a better 
income on the invested money. 

Some may find speculation profitable 
It wouldn’t be so for me. I want value- 
to keep—and take pains to find it 9 
far as close attention to facts and figures 
allows. My stocks can go lower than the 
purchase prices when conditions head 
them that way, without alarming me. The 
probably will, off and on. I own what! 
want to own. Nobody has sold me any 
thing. I'll get dividends when they at 
earned which, my investigations convine 
me, will be most of the time. 
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How To KNOW yYog 


By EUGENE P. BARRY 


HE American corporation comprises 

a community of interest which is 
unique in important respects. Stockhold- 
ers, having entrusted their money to a 
corporation’s employment, have a_ prac- 
tical stake in the welfare of “their com- 
pany.” The company is dependent upon 
its stockholders for much of the capital 
which keeps it in business. The stock- 
holder’s attraction to a company using 
his money transcends, however, the inter- 
est which a financial participation alone 


provides, for it is far from uncommon for ' 


stockholders to take personal pride in 
ownership in a General Motors or a West- 
inghouse or a host of other corporations 
which not only pay them dividend income 
but also supply goods or services to them. 

What measures the extent to which cor- 
porations take pride in their stockholders 
and seek to know them? 

To a close observer of stockholder-cor- 
poration relations, which the task of rais- 
ing capital for industry has introduced 
me to during a long period, the status of 
stockholder and corporation has been an 
absorbing subject. Pursuing this theme, 
searching for evidence of broadening cor- 
porate information about the men and 
women who are effectual partners in an 
enterprise, I recently came across a re- 
lationship well worth description. 


Example of Close Relationship 


The McQuay-Norris Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, is a medium-sized 
concern with a long history. It makes mo- 
tor and engine accessories, such as piston 
rings, electrical contactors and controls, 
etc. In each of its 37 years, the company 
has operated at a profit. The annual re- 
port issued March 31, 1948, noted that 
dividends had been paid consecutively in 
each quarter of the last 21 years. 

Common stock outstanding at the fiscal 
years end amounted to 355,939 shares, 
owned by 1,883 stockholders. In propor- 
tion to outstanding stock, the stockholder 
list was by no means unwieldy for pur- 
poses of study, but the extent to which the 
management knew its shareowners_ in- 
dicated a careful cultivation. 


This company is described, and made 
the center of this discussion, solely for 
the purpose of illustrating the point of 
close relationship between the principal 
parties of interest. Presumably, there are 
other concerns which do as thorough a 
job of learning about their partners, but 
at McQuay-Norris I came upon a study 
plan of stockholders. The details im- 
pressed me as any discovery would. 
Perhaps some of the items may prove 
to be informative to executives who are 
engaged in stockholder relations of a simi- 
lar nature. 

On the next page will be found sta- 
tistics which give an over-all presenta- 
tion of the McQuay-Norris summary of 
stockholders. Space limitations prevent 
publishing here the additional details 
about stock ownership by states, but geo- 
graphical highlights may be mentioned. 
Although less than 2,000 holders of com- 
mon stock were on the books as of July 
1, 1948, they were distributed among 44 


states. 


Extent of Local Ownership 
The largest block of stockholders (830) 


lived in Missouri, the company’s home 
state, and these owned 207,085 shares, or 
a shade more than 58 per cent of out- 
standing stock. In New York State were 
233 holders of 34,760 shares, or a little 


EWING GALLOWAY 


less than 10 per cent of the whole, and 
in Illinois lived the third largest block 
of 192 owners, holding 16,109 shares. 
The record was notable not in respect 
to items of large holdings by states but 
in regard to the small. The company’s 
record tabulated 24 states in which from 
one to eight shares were held, and the 
table discloses how such small and scat- 
tered ownership was woven into the inti- 
mate account of shareholding groups. 


Held by Institutions 


The meticulous compilation, as the tab- 
ulation shows, also lent point to the com- 
pany’s knowledge of the smaller stock- 
owners, referring to numbers. For exam- 
ple, three churches and hospitals, with 
815 shares all told, were included, along 
with four schools and universities owning 
2,000 shares. The investment confidence 
of the management in their own stock 
was indicated by ownership by officers 
and directors of about 12 per cent of the 
outstanding shares. 

Women held more stock than men— 
120,149 shares compared with 82,614 
shares. Trust funds, which conventionally 
are not holders of equities, were in the 
list by precise designations, holding nearly 
32,000 shares; and the 19,283 shares, or 
5.4 per cent of the aggregate, in the 


(Continued on page 8) 




































































































What Price “Dollar Averaging” 


In Narrow Markets ? 


N inquiry by a subscriber carries rec- 
ollection back to an investment 
process which was much publicized in the 
1930s but receives attention now princi- 
pally in the programs of investment com- 
panies—those which commend “invest- 
ment plans” through periodic share pur- 
chases. The inquiry was to this effect: 
“With the prices of common stocks fluctu- 
ating over very narrow ranges as they 
have been doing most of this year, hasn’t 
the theory of ‘averaging in dollars’ in- 
stead of ‘averaging in shares’ suffered an 
eclipse?” 

For readers who are unfamiliar with 
“averaging in dollars’—an idea hoary 
with age but at one time considered a phe- 
nomenal discovery in investment circles 
—the subject may be outlined briefly after 
sketching in a background. For a long 
period, the general custom followed in av- 
eraging the price of a stock was to buy, 
say, 50 shares after shares already owned 
had declined, and another 50 shares later 
if the price should recede further. This 
was “averaging in shares,” governed by 
the buyer’s consideration of price move- 


ments alone . . . dependent upon the buy- 
er’s judgment, governed by rather hap- 
hazard efforts to “time” the purchases in 
reference to price swings. 

The practice of averaging in dollars 
grew out of study which aimed at peri- 
odic investment over a period of months 
or years. Simple mathematics showed that, 
if purchases were made at regular inter- 
vals, attempts to select an advantageous 
time to buy could be eliminated. 

An example of “dollar averaging,” pub- 
lished several years ago, gives a broad 
picture of the idea. 

“Between September 1, 1929, and July 
1, 1932, average prices measured by the 
Dow, Jones & Co. industrial average de- 
clined 89 per cent. Calculated from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, to January 1, 1935, the 
depreciation amounted to 73 per cent. An 
investment of $1,000 in ‘average’ stocks, 
ie., the stocks used in calculating the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, made on 
the first of each month from September, 
1929, to December, 1934, would have re- 
quired a total of $64,000. What would 


“On January 1, 1935, the market yg 
of stocks held would have been $65,459 
representing nearly 2.3 per cent appre. 
ciation when average values of the stocks! 
purchased declined 73 per cent. In the 
meantime, $6,115 in cash dividends ang 
market value of rights would have beeg: 
received — approximately 3.6 per cent 
yearly on the average amount of capital” 
employed. This sum, added to the current 
value of holdings, gives a total of $71,573, 
or $7,573 more than the amount invested,” 

The explanation of this mathematical 
growth was simple. During the interval 
mentioned, the Dow-Jones average 
reached the highest point in its history,’ 
At 381.17, the maximum, $1,000 would 































































































pay for less than three shares. At the low 











point of 42.84, the same amount of! 
money would buy more than 23 shares, 
Between the first and last prices of the 
1929-1935 period (381.17 and 104.04), 
the midway price was 242.60, but since 
most of the shares would have been ac. 
quired under 100, the average cost would 
have been but 101.72—far under the ay. 
erage which would have been obtained 
had the same number of shares been 
bought each month. 

A review of the ranges down from 
above 212 for the Dow-Jones average in 
May, 1946, to a shade lower than 163.25, 
then back to about 193 and in the recent 
reverse to the 178 area, has permitted a 











Stock Ownership 
(Continued from page 7) 


names of stock brokers gave a precise 
picture of the “floating supply” on a divi- 
dend date. An interesting item was to 
be found in the 34,859 shares held by 
other companies, this amounting to about 
10 per cent of the common stock in pub- 
lic hands. 

McQuay-Norris preferred stock, com- 
prising an aggregate so small as 16,777 
shares, required minute stock list anal- 
ysis. In only four of the 28 states in 
which holders were domiciled was owner- 
ship spread among holders of as many 
as 10 shares. In 10 states only one stock- 
holder each was resident. Again, Mis- 
sourians were principal holders, owning 
nearly 41 per cent with Pennsylvania next 
at 22 per cent. 

A significant deduction to be drawn 
from so detailed an analysis is that, in 
process of knowing a partnership list so 
thoroughly, a corporation is bound to be 
in fairly close contact with its owners 
most of the time. 
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have been the result? bit of dollar averaging. 
HOLDERS OF McQUAY-NORRIS COMMON STOCK BY GROUPS 
ON QUARTERLY DIVIDEND DATE 
JULY 1, 1948 

No. on Per Shares Per Dividend 

List Cent Held Cent Received 
Stock held jointly by 
husband and wife with 
right of survivorship.... 253 13.44 15,072 4.23 $ 5,275.20 
Women stockholders..... 722 38.34 120,149 33.76 42,052.15 
Trust Funds— 

Women Beneficiaries 25 1.33 9,948 2.79 3,481.80 
Men Stockholders........ 686 36.42 82,614 23.21 28,914.90 
Trust Funds— 

Men Beneficiaries 32 1.70 10,851 3.05 3,797.85 
Trust Funds— 

Companies Beneficiaries 12 0.64 11,163 3.14 3,907.05 
Held by— 

Companies ........... 58 3.08 34,859 9.79 12,200.65 

Stock Brokers......... 47 2.50 19,283 5.42 6,749.05 

Churches & Hospitals. . 3 0.16 815 0.23 285,25 

Schools & Univs. ...... 4 0.21 2,000 0.56 700.00 

Company Directors..... 3 0.16 5,105 1.43 1,786.75 

Company Officers...... 1 0.04 10 0.01 3.50 

Company Directors 

& Officers........... 6 0.32 38,413 10.79 13,444.55 
en Serre 31 1.65 5,657 1.59 1,979.95 
Totals 1,883 100.00% 355.939 100.00% $124,578.65 
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Chemical Group 


RESEARCH PIVOTS 
ON DIVIDEND RECORDS 



































unt of7 
shares, 
of the 
ca HAT might be called the “new struction was pushed and materials’ of dividend payments by groups through 
oon a look” in corporate dividend decla- _ prices advanced. The broad consequences the first nine months show that dividends 
: wal rations imparts interest at this season to of the foregoing items was, in many cor- were paid during the period on 71 chemi- 
the on investment study of any group of indus- porate instances, a gradual rise of regular cal company common stock issues, or on 
btained trial stocks listed on the New York Stock dividends where earnings permitted, and two less than a year before. Thirty-five 
s hel Exchange. The statistical exhibit accom- a final scrutiny by directors of net toward paid out the same amounts as in 1947, 
panying this article applies to chemical a year-end. Came the evolution of the 21 paid more and no less than 17 re- 
companies. It is another in a series of in- year-end or Christmas “special” distribu- duced their payments. Although 13 of the 
: from dustrial views which THE ExcHANGE has tion to stockholders. 30 groups (see page 2) increased their 
> offered from time to time during the last So October, November and the early payments by 20 per cent or more over 
163.25, three years. days of December are awaited with eager 1947 returns, the chemical group’s small 
, Time was when the majority of divi- expectation by stockholders. Directors’ rise was one of those which acted to 
uitted dend-paying companies acted quarterly or meetings stir considerable suspense dur- bring down the general average increase 
semi-annually and, although the rate ing those months until the news, or the to 14.8 per cent. The chemical roster en- 
— might be altered on occasion, a regular lack of news, of dividend action eventu- larged its disbursements by 4.5 per cent. 
basis for payments was conventional. ates. For readers who do not attempt to an- 
Distributions of extras occurred some- ticipate what directors’ decisions may 
times among prosperous concerns enjoy- Ten-Year Stretch Surveyed prove to be, the statistics offer a pano- 
ing a particularly good year, yet the regu- The 20 chemical companies included rama of an industry which has done 
dend lar disbursements ruled investor calcula- in the statistics were selected as represen- well by stockholders for many more years 
rived tions in advance of dividend dates. tative of the 76 or so which are listed on than the table covers. Nevertheless, the 
the Stock Exchange. A 10-year stretch individual dividend presentation reveals 
75.20 Custom Is Altered supplies a reasonably broad picture of an- cases of cut-back dividends even during 
52.15 All this changed after the depression of nual payments on common stock. An over- _ the interval marked by enormous demands 
the 1930s. True, numerous corporations all impression gained by a search of the 
81.80 paid accustomed rates during the unfa- table’s columns is that in this industry 
14,90 vorable years. But with the return of fairly dividends have been stable with a grad- 
normal business in 1939, to be followed ual rising tendency. Attention centers 
97.85 by war-time earnings, certain uncertain- upon the last column which shows the 
ties entered into the tasks of company amounts in the first three-quarters of this 
07.05 directors. The sharp rise of corporate in- year. 
come taxes . . . frequent wage increases As a footnote states, this year’s direc- 
00.65 ... inventory valuation problems ... the tors’ decisions are carried through Oct. 6. 
ey necessity for special and contingency re- As only two stocks of the group—Bristol- 
00.00 serves, and, finally, war contract re-nego- Myers and Dow Chemical—are affected 
86.75 tiations—these items caused directors to _ by stock split-up adjustments, the record is 
3.50 be cautious in voting dividends during easy to follow. More difficult is an analy- 
44.55 the war and for a year afterward. sis of 1948 earnings, as reported from 
79.95 And then additional complications quarter to quarter, in a search for likely 
aig arose through the need to make heavier prospects for extra or special distribu- 
78.65 than ordinary withholdings from profits _ tions in the final quarter. 
for capital purposes as new plant con- On another page of this issue statistics 























for industrial products since 1939. Gen- 
erally, however, the story is one of grad- 
ual enlargement of stockholder returns, 
and emphasis may be laid upon this point 
by referring to a few sampled situations. 

Prior to 1939, the agricultural chemi- 
cal business experienced radical changes 
due to overproduction in some years and 
the effects of drought over wide territory 
in others, this complicating management 
programs because farmers could not af- 
ford to buy extensively. Fertilizer has 
often been depressed, too, because low 
prices for farm crops forced restricted 
use of plant food. Dividends traceable in 
the table disclose of late a marked change 
for the better in this field. 


Fluctuating Demand 


The cottonseed oil industry is another 
which has gone through fairly wide 
swings from active demand to light de- 
mand; so has the pharmaceutical and 
household supply departments, and the 
dividend table uncovers a 10-year rise, no- 
tably in the later years, but with some ex- 
ceptions. Companies may be found in the 
list whose earnings were strongly stimu- 
lated by the production of direct war mu- 
nitions, and after hostilities ended, edged 
back to normal production with an effect 
upon dividends. 

Statistical attention goes to companies 
whose businesses, while devoted to a vari- 





ACME 
Producing hexamine, an ingredient of high 
explosives, at du Pont’s Perth Amboy plant 


ety of products, gain their principal reve- 
nues year after year in the manufacture 
and international sales of chemicals in 
bulk. A company that developed an Amer- 
ican dyestuffs industry upon what had 
been a flimsy foundation until German dye 
making became disrupted during World 
War I has long ranked as a substantial 
dividend payer. 

Some companies are listed in the table 
which, because share capitalization was 
relatively small in 1939 and has not since 
been increased, have paid higher than the 
average in number of dollars straight 
along. Another wheel-horse of the chem- 
ical field paid $8 a share last year and $6 
thus far in 1948—a stock which sold low 


in the 30s in early years of the Great Dp. 
pression.. Sulphur producing concerns 
which were founded years ago upo, 
large, cheaply-mined deposits in the 
Southwest, appear among the more pronj. 
nent when it comes to dividend stability, 
Glass making companies have beg, 
able to increase their payments to stock. 
holders, in an area marked by severe com. 
petition among producers of varioys 
kinds of containers. This comment leads 
to the observation that the chartered name 
of a chemical company, usually an old 
one, fails any longer to depict the scope 
and actual nature of its activities, 4 
“salt” company in the tabulation has 
grown into a well-rounded chemical pro. 
ducing organization over the years, and 
a concern, popularly attached by name to 
the making of explosives for 150 years, 
is today one of the foremost all-around 
producers of chemicals by the score, 





Statistical and other factual informe 
tion regarding any securities referred to 
in THE EXCHANGE has been obtained from 
sources deemed to be reliable but Tur 
EXCHANGE assumes no responsibility for 
its accuracy or completeness. Neither such 
information nor any reference to any par- 
ticular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 


TEN-YEAR COMMON STOCK CASH DIVIDEND RECORD OF 20 CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


1939 
$1.50 
9.00 
1.30 
0.70 
3.00 
_ «« Se 
. . - 1.20(a) 
0.25 
1.00 
0.75 (a) 
7.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.37% 
1.00 
2.00 
1.80 
2.25 


2.00 


Issue 


Air Reduction Co. e ae 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Bon Ami Co. “A” 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. ° ° 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 
International Salt Co. 

Lambert Co. bg nf, fy 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. . 


(a) adjusted for split-up 


* declared or paid so 
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$1.75 


CASH DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 


1940 1941 


$2.00 
8.00 
1.45 
0.90 
4.50 
5.50 
1.2744 (a) 
0.50 
1.50 
0.75(a) 
7.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 


1942 

$2.00 
7.00 
1.70 
1.00 
3.50 
4.00 
0.95 (a) 
1.00 
1.25 
0.75 (a) 
4.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 


1943 

$2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.25 
4.00 
0.95 (a) 
1.00 
1.50 
0.75 (a) 
4.25 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.40 
1.25 
2.00 
1.30 
2.00 
2.25 


1944. 
$2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.25 
4.00 


8.00 
1.20 
0.80 
4.25 
5.50 
1.27%4(a) 
0.50 
1.00 
0.75 (a) 
7.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.37% 
1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
2.75 
2.50 


1.00 


1.75 


5.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.40 
1.50 
2.00 
1.30 
2.25 
2.50 


far this year through October 6. 


1.00(a) 


0.75(a) 


1945 

$2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.25 
4.00 
1.12% (a) 
1.00 
2.00 
0.75 (a) 
5.25 
2.121% 
2.50 
2.00 
1.40 
1.50 
2.00 
1.30 
2.00 
2.50 


1946 

$1.75 
8.00 
2.80 
2.00 
2.25 
5.50 
2.40 
0.75 
4.25 
0.75 (a) 
7.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.87% 
1.40 


1947 

$1.00 
9.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
5.00 
1.90 
0.75 
5.00 
0.8714 (a) 
8.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.50 
0.50 
1.00 
3.00 
1.60 
4.00 
4.50 


1948 * 
$1.00 
4.50 
3.75 
1.50 
1.50 
4.00 
1.20 
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Coy and Skittish Stock Market 
Tantalizes Both Bulls and Bears 


HE title for this discussion of a 

curious stock market period of about 
three months was written advisedly after 
the accompanying statistics had been com- 
piled. Since the end of June prices have 
waxed and waned, fluttered upward or 
backward for a few days and then hesi- 
tantly reversed their course, to the annoy- 
ance of traders for capital gains and the 
embarrassment of numerous market tech- 
nicians. 

If it may be rated as a merit, the in- 
terval since June 30 has offered an exhibit 
of price stability, an eiement so often ab- 
sent as to cause many investors to hold 
aloof from equities in other years. It 
could be argued, too, that stability is a 
comfort to owners of common stocks who 
consider dividends highly and prefer a 
steady front for capital placed in equities. 
But stability so rock-ribbed is, to a de- 
gree, “agin Nature” in the stock market; 
particularly at a time when strong forces 
in the business and political scene may 
be detected, of a kind ordinarily effective 
in causing extensive price fluctuations. 


A Favorable Precedent 


It is a Presidential year and during a 
great majority of similar occasions dur- 
ing this century stock market prices have 
moved upward. 

The indices recording general business 
health and active employment, and sug- 
gesting broad trends of production and 
profit margins, edge over toward the con- 
structive side. 

Although living expenses and other 
costs of an inflationary interval absorb a 
higher than normal share of individual 
incomes, the supply of funds which could 
flow in part to securities if the owners 
were moved to invest is large. At the be- 
ginning of 1948 currency holdings and 
bank deposits, chiefly owned by indivi- 
duals, stood in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s calculations at a total of more 
than $132,000,000,000, or close to 188 
per cent greater than in 1940... and 
this year to date has not witnessed any 
severe alteration of the money supply. 


Inflation has affected most goods and 
services but not stocks. On the contrary, 
even though the buying power of dividend 
income has been reduced by advances of 
goods’ prices, the equities of common 
stocks in plant and working capital, in- 
cluding inventories, have been enlarged 
by inflationary powers . . . without an 
equivalent rise in the appraisals of cor- 
porate property in the form of stock mar- 
ket gains. 

Other contentions for activity and up- 


EWING GALLOWAY 





































































































































































































ward movements of share market values 
could be presented; and as a foil to them 
would be the continuing political snarl 
in Europe and Asia. In number, the con- 
structive elements far outweigh the dam- 
pening factors in stock market sentiment; 
yet the drift of prices has revealed for 
more than a quarter-year a practical bal- 
ance. For illustration of an odd situation, 
refer to the statistical table on the next 
page. The stocks, taken from among a 
group on the New York Stock Exchange 
which ordinarily are considered “popu- 
lar,” disclose some remarkable evidences 
of inertia for weeks on end. 


Market a Stand-Off 


Chesapeake & Ohio, to cite one issue, 
stood at or within a small fraction of 
the same price on June 30, July 15, July 
30, Sept. 15 and Sept. 30. Sears, Roe- 
buck was, on Sept. 30, within one-eighth 
point of its price on July 15. U. S. Steel 
stood practically in the same place on 
June 30, July 15 and Sept 15; over the 
weeks the range covered a few points only. 
The seven semi-monthly dates showed a 
range of less than 154 points for Bethle- 
hem Steel. 

For a high-priced stock, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph displayed about 2: 
thorough a stalemate for three months as 
this investment holding has ever /vne. 
Old timers in the speculative 1 okets 
would hardly believe without bei:¢ shown 
that U. S. Rubber could pivot - arrowly 
around one price for 10 weeks, as the 
table shows. Until a slight dip occurred 
after Sept. 15, General Motors clung to 
62 or a fraction above it on five of the 
seven semi-monthly dates. Chrysler dem- 
onstrated General 
Motors but not enough to encourage a 
trader for the price rise (during nearly 
all of the weeks involved. 

With two or three exceptions the indus- 
trials of the table are included among 
the stocks comprising the Dow, Jones & 
Co. average. Inclusion of the three rails 
would distort the average showing of the 
list used here, but comparison with the 


more resiliency {aan 


ll 








Dow-Jones industrial average for the 
dates reveals no wide divergence. The 
Dow-Jones figures for all of the dates ex- 
cept June 30 and July 30 rotated closely 
around 181. 

The tabled equities enjoyed their high- 
est prices of the three months at the start, 
June 30. It will be recalled that the Dow- 
Jones “confirmation” of rail and indus- 
trial averages occurred on May 14, fol- 
lowed by a flurry of market activity and 
rising prices which began to pass into 
an eclipse before the end of June. Still, 
the upswing’s momentum was suflicient to 
see a turnover of 993,730 shares on 
June 30. After July lethargy struck in, 
shrinking the volume of business most 
of the time down to 600,000-700,000 
shares a day. 


Exasperating Element 


An exasperating element attached to 
stock market doldrums lies in the fact 
that market emotions seldom lend them- 
selves to analyses which may be projected 
some distance ahead. An impulse result- 
ing in awakened dealings and higher 
prices—or the reverse, for that matter— 
often plays out and is gone without leav- 
ing a marked trail for other impulses to 
follow. And the market is influenced more 
by public impulses, growing out of a 
variety of emotions, than by any other 
forces. Favorable earnings, dividend in- 
creases, striking political events—any- 
thing with a meaning to equity prices 
may eventuate—but if the public does 
not decide to make capital of them, the 
market does not stir very far. 

An explanation of the market of last 


summer and into the autumn may logi- 
cally be ascribed to a dead calm in the 
emotional equipment of persons who 
follow the market. Profitable manufac- 
turing and reasonably profitable trans- 
portation, sizable dividends, a fairly good 
prospect for business during the winter 
are accepted by many investors—and 
viewed with apathy. The emotions ce- 
mented into fears over Berlin and the 
conferences in Moscow, Berlin and Paris 
have been bankrupt as a market incentive 
for more than two months. A deadlock 
has existed of an unusual and puzzling 
nature. Investors seem to keep the stocks 
they own but hesitate to add to holdings, 
and traders, as the small daily turnover 
indicates, wait for some sort of impulse 
to stir the market surface. 

Nevertheless, experienced analysts of 
market phenomena attach less than face 
value to small volume and sluggish prices. 
After all, from a technical viewpoint, is 
a “600,000-share day” a good measure- 
ment of slight public interest? Is it prob- 
able that a considerable accumulation 
of long-seasoned, long-dividend paying 
stocks is going on quietly and has been 
proceeding during the three months? It 
will be recalled that during the later 
1930s the daily turnover drifted along to 
the tune of 350,000 to 500,000 shares 
during many a week. The intervals of ac- 
tive dealings, as in 1937-38, traced the 
course of speculative liquidation. The 
outbreak of war in Sept., 1939, was fol- 
lowed by a sharp “bulge” under excited 
trading for a while, only to be succeeded 
by a change of heart and a retreat of 
prices. 








Summer Record. of Selected Stocks on Semi-Monthly Basis, 
Prices Showing Drift of Mixed Equities 
June July July Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
30 15 i7* 31 15 30 
Amer. Car&Fdry. 47% 45 44 41% 4234 38% 36 
Amer.Tel.& Tel. = 155144 153% 153% 151% 153% 15236 151% 
Bethlehem Steel . 36% 36% 35% 35 35% 36% 35% 
Ches. & Ohio 37% 37% 31% 37% 38% 37% 37% 
Chrysler 64% 62% 60% 58% 58% 58% 55% 
General Electric 414% 40% 38% 38 39, 40% 39 
General Motors 63°%4 6234 62 62 6236 62°36 60% 
B.F.Goodrich . 62 61% 56 56% 581, 58 61% 
Montgomery Ward 60 57% 54%, 53% 55 55% 5436 
New York Central 16% 17 16% 16% 17% 16%4 16% 
Sears, Roebuck 415% 39% 361% 36%, 38, 3814 39 
Southern Pacific 594 59% 56% 33. 60% 5914 56% 
Stand. Oil (N.J.) 8614 841, 7194 19% 718% 15% 14% 
U.S.Rubber . . 49 16% 45% 45% 44, 44 44% 
U. S. Steel 8034 80% 78% 76% 78%, 80 78% 
* Dates of day preceding Saturday market holidays. 
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The reversal contimued until the April 
1942, market witnessed a depth of th 
general list equal to only a little mop 
than half of the average (Dow-Jones) po. 
sition of today. Yet when improvemey 
began to gather headway in late 1942 
appeared to rest upon a solid foundatig, 
of stock ownership which had existe 
straight through the depressed price pe. 
riod. It is a market truism that, whereye 
prices may be in reference to the sity, 
tion of past prices, somebody owns the 
stocks. 


Implications of Dull Market 


Experience, plenty of it over the long 
past, proves that a certain deceptivenes 
is involved in a coy market in which 
prices flutter and fade aimlessly. Whe 
daily volume is small in comparison with 
active stretches, there may be mor 
thoughtful, long-range accumulation go. 
ing on than the state of business suggests, 
Certainly the pressure of liquidation is 
then light; the someone who owns stocks 
for reasons other than hopes of a quick 
price advantage is not selling. The in. 
vestor who considers capital gain as 4 
requisite of successful investing is up. 
concerned about temporary impulses, for 
his expectations surround eventualities of 
the longer future. 

Consideration of an inert market al 
ways arouses such comment as the fore 
going. And a glance over past events re 
veals that when the situation of busines 
in general remains undisturbing, a lon 
sluggish market often has responded mor 
easily to constructive than to depressing 
impulses among the public. 





Dividend Paymenis 


(Continued from page 2) 


in 1947 and only three paid less. This 
notable expansion accounted for the 2 
per cent enlargement of total dividends, 
and well over $100,000,000 received by 
stockholders. All the large roster of ter 
tile equities except one were the recipients 
of dividends and a 20.4 per cent expat 
sion of disbursements offered testimony 
to the now lengthy modern history of 
profitable operations in a territory for 
merly marked by sharp ups and downs 
The amusement record offered no sur 
prise to followers of movie company for 
tunes. That the industry was experienc 
ing a difficult year was well known, espe 
cially to stockholders. The table’s 166 
per cent decline-in dividend outlays stood 
pretty well accounted for by the fact that 
seven of the 17 companies rewarding 
stockholders reduced their payments. 
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BANGOR, 


PA. 


The Dow-Jones average at 178.77 today 
(September 23) brings it down pretty close 
to 175, the minimum, I’ve read, that it might 
recede to without upsetting the “Theory” of 
last May. The figure was 193.16 on June 15, 
remember? A letter, signed F. R. C., in the 
Magazine—evidently a stout follower of the 
Theory—gave emphasis to the market’s re- 
sistance around 180. Well, 180 had to bend 
under conditions as they have been lately, 
and if 175 should be penetrated, then what? 
Seems to me, a person who has watched the 
averages for years, the Theory’s application 
holds good only in the “piping times of 
peace” which we haven’t got now by a long 
shot. 

R. R. B. 


NEW YORK CITY 


... I listen with impatience to comment 
among the chairs of the customers’ room I 
frequent to such a thin explanation as this 
of why the stock market stays dull: people 
haven’t got the money to buy. Look at the 
big bank balances, scan the supply of cur- 
rency afloat. Do they show a scarcity of 
money for trading? They do not. Given 
even a fair degree of confidence in an ease- 
ment of world tension, the money would 
come out. The stock market is always a 
reservoir of moods and emotions. A change 
of emotion from anxiety to good cheer would 
register quickly in the course of stock prices. 

H.. T. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Competition is the life of—you know what. 
Still, let a salesman or a dealer mention 
that competition is sticking up its head in 
his line and whoever is listening to him 
looks fearfully over his shoulder to see 
whether a competitor is creeping up behind 
him. One wonders whether the American 


skill in selling has been weakened by the 
years when salesmen could drift along be- 
ing order takers. One wonders, too, whether 
we have all become so infatuated with a 
series of boom years as to tremble at the 
thought of any recession at all from boom 
conditions. That’ would be decidedly un- 
healthy. It would be humiliating, as well, to 
think that as a business people, we could 
shrink from facing the old-time, rugged 
necessity of working like the devil for what 
we want. 


‘. &. ¥. 


UTICA, N. ¥. 


Whenever I come across assertions that 
a capital gain, an increase of property’s 
value because of an enlarged inherent worth 
or by reason of changes in value set upon 
it by persons who desire to acquire it, is 
not a true profit, I find the reasoning con- 
fusing. In fact, I cannot accept it. If a 
stock is bought with the direct purpose of 
selling it later at a higher level, the trans- 
action is akin to ordinary merchandising. 
The same with a piece of real estate or any 
other kind of asset. It appears to me that a 
gain in capital worth under such conditions, 
when realized, is distinctly a profit. In 
other words, the intent of a purchase and 
sale should determine the definition of the 
results thereof. 


G. S.C 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. . . The brief statistics which THe Ex- 
CHANGE publishes often give suggestions 
opening the road to a search for further 
facts about corporations. In this way you 
might consider the magazine an eye opener 
to the field of securities investment. By per- 
forming this service, alone, it is worth more 
than the subscription price. 

L.. M.S. 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Seems to me a great deal of emphasis is 
being laid in wrong places in dealing with 
the question, why prices are high. Little, 
so far as my reading goes, is written about 
the effect of income taxes. Every produc- 
ing and distributing organization figures 
taxes as a business cost. Ordinary costs, 
then on top of them the income tax; after 
allowing for these, the producer and dis- 
tributor add their percentage of profit. The 
person who buys a new refrigerator, say, 
pays a price which contains—(1) the iron 
ore mining company’s tax, (2) the raw steel 
maker’s tax, (3) the fabricator’s tax, (4) 
the jobber’s tax, (5) the wholesaler’s tax 
and (6) the retailer’s tax. Perhaps there 
may be other income taxes along the line. 
Don’t have any illusions about this: prices 
cannot come down very far so long as in- 
come taxes remain top-lofty! 


YS 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


An inference I gathered from the article 
headed “Stock Yields vs. Ploughed-back 
Profits” was that dividend payments by 
companies making money ought to be higher 
next year. Withholdings of unusually large 
percentages of earnings this year for cor- 
porate needs ought to slacken by the year- 
end, inasmuch as much expenditure for 
additions, improvements, etc., would be 
largely completed. This was reading be- 
tween the lines, of course, but the reason- 
ing contained in the writing seemed clear 
enough. Was I correct? 

K.P. 


Epitor’s Note: No inference whatever was in- 
tended in the article’s text. THE ExcHANGE has 
no knowledge, and is not guessing, about divi- 
dend payments in 1949. 





Iuvestors Vaz 


FOR “THE EXCHANGE” READERS 


We'll tell you in advance the answer to every question below 
is “NO.” But we believe you will find interest and benefit in 
getting these facts. They are published as a public service to 
correct some mistaken ideas harmful to an understanding of 
the functioning of our securities markets. 


Do you think the New York Stock Ex- 
change buys and sells securities? 








A recent poll of public opinion which 
we conducted showed that a surpris- 
ingly large minority does have this 
mistaken idea. The fact is— while some 
individual members of this Exchange 
buy and sell securities for their own 
account the New York Stock Exchange 
itself does not buy or sell anything. It 
is merely a public market place ... 
where buying and selling orders from 
all over the country meet. 


Do you think the New York Stock Ex- 
change makes a profit if you lose on 
a transaction? 











This Exchange neither makes money 
if you lose on a transaction, nor loses 
money if you profit on a transaction! 
This institution is nothing more nor 
less than an association of member 
brokers. It derives its revenues from 
various fees and service charges, paid 
mainly by its members and by the com- 
panies whose securities it lists. 


Do you think registration of a new se- 
curity with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission automatically assures its 











value? 


This also is a mistaken idea. Under 
the law requiring registration of new 


securities, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission does not have authority, 
nor does it attempt in any way, to ap- 
praise the worth of securities regis- 
tered with it. The Commission’s only 
power with respect to registration is to 
see to it that required information 
about the issuer and the security is 
publicly disclosed and that a prospec- 
tus is furnished which makes that in- 
formation available to the investor. 


Do you think that only new securities 





are registered with the Securities and 





Exchange Commission? 





Not so. Many securities already out- 
standing are also registered. For ex- 
ample, all securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are required to 
be registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The applica- 
tion for registration, which must be 
kept up to date by the filing of periodic 
reports, contains detailed information 
about the issuer of the security and its 
business. As a general rule, no pros- 
pectus is required in a stock exchange 
transaction, but the reports are avail- 
able at the New York Stock Exchange. 


As in the case of new securities, the 
Commission’s only power with respect 
to registration is to see that the re- 


quired information about the iss 
has been publicly disclosed. 


Do you think either the Securities 





Exchange Commission or the New ¥ 





Stock Exchange establishes or contr 





prices at which securities are 





the Exchange? 





Neither the Commission nor the 
York Stock Exchange sets prices 
determines values. Only buyers 
sellers, acting in the light of theira 
needs, knowledge and opinion, dee 
the price of securities traded ont 
Exchange. 


The New York Stock Exchange ¢ 
the Securities and Exchange Comm 
sion see that facts are made avai 
. .. it is the responsibility of the 
vesting public to pass judgment 
values on the basis of these facts. 


New YORK 
STOCK EXCHANG! 
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